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actualities; they cannot, in fact, be ascertained by any known means.1
Even such a gross characteristic as body weight cannot be taken as an
indication of genetic possibilities, for food and many other factors enter
into the determination of the individual's stature. For all that can be
known, a little man might have had the genetic potentialities for becom-
ing as big as a big man. From the fact that a woman is small and frail
all that can be deduced is that she was genetically destined to be a female;
she might, for all that can be known, have had the potentialities to grow
into a strapping farm hand.

Ability to learn is in most respects the most important of the genetic
potentialities of a human animal, for it is by learning that he becomes a
human being. But from the kind of human being he is nothing can be
deduced concerning his innate ability to learn except that he obviously
had the potentiality to learn whatever it is that he has learned. The fact
that he has learned to be a Bantu tribesman rather than an American
or an uncouth beggar rather than a rich gentleman signifies nothing,
however, about his genetic potentialities. For his innate ability to learn
has been only one of many variables that have determined what and
how much he has learned, i.e., what kind of human being he has become.

The Social Heritage.--In addition to his genetic heritage, whatever it
may consist of, the future human being inherits a society and a place in
that society. There is, however, no constant relationship between the
genetic and the social heritage. For, unlike the genetic heritage, the social
heritage is not fixed at conception. The laws of genetic inheritance are
biological and are not subject to human machination; those of social in-
heritance, on the other hand, are man made and subject to human control.
Whereas a mother can do nothing to change the genetic heritage of her
newly conceived child, she may through folly or ignorance deny him
sufficient calcium to develop a strong bony structure and sound teeth
or, through failure to fulfill certain socially prescribed rituals, stigmatize
him as a bastard. Likewise, through ill fortune or incompetence a father
may lose the fortune and social status that his infant might otherwise
have inherited.

The social heritage determines the extent to which the genetic po-
tentialities will be developed. It is determined by the number, the char-
acter, the social status, and the relationships of the people into whose
presence the infant is born (or by whom he is adopted), and the status
that he is accorded by them. The specific nature of the social heritage
depends upon the time, the place, and the circumstances of birth. The

1 Much effort has gone into the attempt to devise some means of measuring genetic
potentialities, particularly innate ability to learn. For a time it was thought that in-
telligence tests, such as the Stanford-Binet, did so. It is now recognized that these
tests measure the product of innate ability to learn and social opportunities and
incentives to learn and do not ascertain the genetic factor alone.